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In the Docket 



It IS time to admit it: In the last doien years, educators have made a 
mes» of things. The evidence against us iscerwhelming. When chil- 
dren are safer on the streets than in their schools, when we are spending 
more on vandalism than on textbooks, and when weareclothinjJ*unc- 
tiona! illiterates in caps and gowns, the time has come to start plea 
bargaining. We are guilty. 

To be sure, we have had our shareoC accomplices: critics who glee- 
fully searched out every problem that confirmed their notion thai the 
schools were rotten; the media and talk show hosts who were buying 
doomsday Muff; pop psychologists who ttsnvinced us that grades and 
rompetilinn were responsible for everything from bed wetting to the 
military/industrial complex; social engineers who turned the schools 
into battering rams for their latest experiments; and innovation 
hustlen with hardware, software, and a copy of the latest Elementary- 
Secondary Edu^-ation Act funding proposal. Most of them have gone 
on to more lucrative fields, leaving u* lo stand alone in the docket. 

There is little we can offer in our defense. After all, many of us went 
along. In the.name of innovation and relevancy, we suspended our 
better judgment. Rather than be thought rigid in a period when flexi- 



abolished thepi completely. We began to feel guilty ^nd proceeded to 
pull up our roots to examine them for rot. Homework, honest grading, 
demanding courses, required classes, earned promotion— up they 
came and out they went. We leveled the field so all could pass through 
without labor or frustration. 
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The ft^uli wan an egaltiariant&m My iU comrived asi. in Kierke- 
gaard's phrase, U} be "unrelieved by even ihe sniallt^l eminenc e." Be- 
cause odiou<» dtstinciions Here being made in the larger sex ieiy arcmnd 
us, we drew bark in horror from making any disUnclionti. Inielligence 
tesis were suddenly !»us|)e< t biuause «5me h*gal aid lawyers c barged 
Ihey were 'VulunaUy biased/ Ability grouping betame known as un- 
demiKratif stereotyping, iwi^din^ uas referred to as an arbitrary sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments meted uiH by authoritarian leac hers. 
Retention was only one more sign of oui inhumanifv 

In sorting through the professional literature of i^e time, one finds 
elaboriite, jargon-filled justifications for al! of this. Fhe pages are 
peppered with "s<holarly" fcxiinotescalling to witness ihegurusof the 
day: John Holt, Herbert Kohl, A. S. Neill, Jonathan Knzol. Kdgar /. 
Friedenberg, and others— mr>st of whom had fled (he public i< htjols or 
were comfortably ensconced in the lowers nl higher education. Their 
arguments were M'duc tive because we all yearned to be so certain, so 
righteous, and s^> "with ii/' * 

But there was an even more »^>^x'aling element in their siren cdll, a 
kind<if hidcJen melcHly that we could never pubhdy dcknowh^dse It 
was all simply easirr that way. If there were no standardized bench 
marks against ^vhich to be measun^, there was no accountabdity/Fhe 
lough, time-consuming prcxess of monitoring-^teac hefs monitoring 
students, princ ipals monitoring teac hers, supe rintendents monitoring 
orincipals— >was lifted from our shoulders. There were fewer decisions 
to be made, judgments to be weighed, and irtands to be taken Ves is al- 
ways easier to sav than no, .S^nnething called the "af1«c tive domain" 
became the c loak of decency for lazy teachers and administrators. It was 
easier to make students ft^f gfM>d than to hold ihein accrniniable to the 
rigors of learning. "Rapping" rtplated writing {and the need locor- 
rt»rt essavs), and the cl.issics were shelved an<l the movie proj<'c<nrs 
switcht^d an (Shakesfieare wasn't relevant and Dickens was boring) 
Kequireti historv courst*s gave way toscK iai sc ienceelec tive^ sliced info 
meaningh^s pieces like so much salnmi (nay, fK>logna). 

Grades beciime bloated and revealed more about the teachers who 
gave ihem and the principals wJio tolerated them than the students 
who received them. ''Scnial promotion" and unearned diplcmias 



moved undeitrving scudenu up and out of a system that had failed 
ihem but, in a final ac t of c nnsc ienrc. c ompcnsatfd them with counter- 
feii paper. 

All of this, and much more, represents an abrogation of resptmsi- 
biliiy. It is professional infidelity. Irving Krjstol has said if beM: 
"When educators say thst they don'i know whai kind of human beings 
ihey are trying to create, they have surrendered all < hum lo legitimate 
authority/' 

Some people are trying to find a more paiaiablc explanation for the 
general disillusionmeni with M h<K>!sand thf franlic w urrying alKnu 
to reform them: We have noi read ihe las! arti< le by an edm alion pro- 
ft*ssor ready to give us the comforting rea'^suraiice thai this "Iku k-io- 
basics talk is merely one more swing of the eduiaticmal f>endulum.'* 
Straight-faced superintendents are insisting thai their school districts 
never departed from a commitmeni to basic eduraiion. and national 
and local leaders of teachers assoc iations continue to absolve their 
due^paying members of all respon^ability while, in the same breath, 
arguing that the public gets the kind of education it pays for. 

We are left tochoose. Perhaps theprofessor is right in thinking thijf 
if we just sit tight the pendulum will be bac k inafewyearsand we will 
*i>e vindicated. Perhaps the rmsmiling supefintendents know whereof 
they speak and we really are doing all that can be done. Or, it may be 
true that if we simply pay teac iiers more they will cor rect that for which 
they claim no respcmsibility. 

I chof>sc to think we had best be ab*)Ut the wo.k nl re%tt)titig stan- 
dards— and our credibilitv/ 



The Best Kept Secret in America 

The brst krjH srrrri in ^mcrira loday is ihaf proplr would rather wcirk 
hard fqr iomething ihcv brlie\'r in than at^oy .i p^fx>red idlcnr^^. 

John \V. Ciamcf', So f^sy Vuionfi 

'A 'he re&iomtion itandards is as much a maftrr of aiU lude as of pro- 
gram. There are few things more demoraliaing than serving an instiiu- 
Uon thai mocks one's highest personal values. It transforms initiati%'e 
into impotence and dedication into resignation* It turns professionals 
whqjqarc about their clienis into clock-punchers who care only about 
themselves. There is no othn* orofession in which the potential for sat- 
isfaction and fulfillment is as great as in education— nor the opportune 
' iliet for boondoggling so unltfinited. If teachers are-wi iiing to give their 
primary loyalty to union leadership, then'the satisfactions of a dedi- 
cated profession have become the dull drudgeries of mehia! labor, and 
all thai is left is salary and fHnge. 

Most collective bargaining contracts make dreary rrading. The ma- 
jority of them can besummarimi quite succinctly: How litfiledol have 
to do for as much as I can get? Contracts have been negotiated with the 
provision that teachers do not have to attend PTA meetings in the eve- 
ning. And then the teachers wonder why the parents no longer support \ 
the schools as they once did. 

It seems a cruel paradox that people stop caring when they believe 
their efforts no longer make a difference, and they can only make a dif- 
ference if they continite to can^ But paradoxes are often of our own 
# makings and they disintegrate under the force of a little honest intro* 
spcction* Before one ^c^pts the proposition that one's efforts are in 
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vain, one had better be sure thai the efforts are all they should be. Mote 
than a century ago, the En^i&h philosopher John Ruskin wrote that 
teaching is *'difjicuh work to be done kindness, by watching, by 
warning, by precept, and bysrai^, but abovealU by ex^ple." That is 
a demanding definition, but it is not beyond the reach of most teachers. 
It doc^ requi^ sufficient grit to break with those colleagues who ^leem 
to revel in their impqtence. /V 

The importance of attitude emerged as the most significant leachen 
attribute affecting class; ^m outcomes in a recent Rand study of fed- 
eral prc^n^ms. The authdirs found that, **The teacher's sense o( e(- 
ficacy— ^a belief that the teacher can help even the most difficult or un- 
motivated students— showed strong positive effects on all the [class- 
room level] outcomes/' But, one wonders, are there enough efficacious 
teachers left to get the job done? The Rand study field experience **. . . 
suggests that staff development activities could be used to raise the 
sense of efficacy and rekindle the enthusiasm of many teachers/' 

Seldom have those been the goals of staff development programs. It 
has been easier to«iend a few teachers to workshops, bringin a consult- 
am, and approve megnirfgless graduate units for salary schedufe ad- 
vancement. Yet everything we know about the life and death of institu- 
tions tells uspas John Gardner puts it, •'Organizations go to seed when 
the people in them go to seed. And ihey awaken when the people 
awaken* The renewal oi organizations and scxieties starts with 
people/' 

Administratcu^s hide been similarly affected. A kind of shamefaced 
defeatism has pervaded schcx>l ad^ninistratton. Early retirement has 
become a bvoriur tc^ic of conversation: **How longdoyou have to go? 
Lord, how I envy you." The subjea of retirement has become focus of 
popular workshops at administrators* conventions. Sch(x>l adminis- 
trators are like shell-shocked CIs counting up their points for dis- 
charge* 

More anci more decisions are predicated on the anticipated response 
of pressure groups (the teachers, classif i^ employeest counselors) than 
on the anticipatedlitoef its for children. A whole new lexicon for pass- 
ing the buck has sprung up: shared decision making, conflict resolu- 
liiNi, and parltcipalory management. If, like those New Yorker car- 



io(mt« a Martian fvrr lands in the middle of an American school system 
and sayi, 'Take me u> your leader/' he is unlikely to have a close en- 
cxHinter with anyone. 

It is a thesis nfiw beyond ti^snng, but perhaps if teathers had had 
strong leadership from their administrators, they would not have 
turned elsewhere for it. 

Educators are faced with a very real dilemma: The very qualiticfs 
and attitudes neecM to restore ihe schools have been transformed in a 
manner guannteed io perpetuate the decline. But iiis far ff om an abso- 
lute dilemma. If it is correct ihat Ihe demoraliratton of teachers and 
administrators grows out of their service to an institution at odds with 
their personal values, they must be rnade to see thai they have a com- 
'mon in^ffrest in restoring those institutional vali^s thai originally 
aitraaed them to education. This is not as difficult as it seems. (For 
• Jthose searching for exceptions to every generalization, I concede that 
jdull, lazy, and incompetent teachers and administrators will never 
care enough to change. However, for the same reasions, they will never 
be able to prevent change.) 

As «i social problem, the decline of educational standards is unique. 
IJnitke most social -problems, there is no one with a vested interest in 
tt^ continuation. Wliile I have heard people argue the "othe^tide'* of;^ 
' racial integration, conservation, women's rights, the arms race, and 
even poverty, I have yet to hear anyone try to make a case for bad 
schools. To be sure, some people care more than others But those who 
grare most are the very peo|Sle with whom we wt>rk: teachers, adminis- 
trators, i^renis with school-age children, and thee hildren themselves, 
X These groups will continue to pursue their special interests— which 
are ofl^ conflicting— but they can be held on course to their common 
interest in good schools^^Ajjd that is the road up and out of our di- 
lemma. It is also a task requiring leadership, 
* ^ 

James MacGregor Burns, in his new book Leadership, has clearly 
' ' defined the rdle. "Leadership.'; he writes, "is the reciprocal process of 
moEiilmng, by persons with certain motives and values, various eco- 
, nomic, political and other resources, in a context of competition^d 



connici, in order lo resiMir goals independenily or mutually he!u by 
leaders and folluwm. " Thepr<Ke»s involves some trade-offs. None but 
the incumble romantics expec t people to set aside their self-interests, 
and none but the world-weary cynics expect people lo be incafwble of 
anything but self-interests. It is, instead, a more practical matter of 
linking the satisfaction of self-interests to the attainment of higher, 
less selfish goals. The former cannot be realized without the lattft— at 
least not over the long term. 

It is incredibly naive to believe that taxpayers will continue to pro- 
vide ihe level of support necessary to satisfy even the reas<niab!e self- 
interests of educatom if the schools are bad. The average American's 
patience for paying inflated prices for shoddy merchandise has its 
limits. Nor will taxpayer* indefinitely tolerate slowdowns or strikes. In 
educalioR. power is a poor substitute for excellence. 

Beleagured sc hool boards might be more responsive to demands for 
higher salaries if they could face iheir constituents with evidence that 
the salaries were justified. If administrators work longer and harder 
l^ian eachers, Uke more risks, and have the courage to defend teachers 
when they are right, the teachers will begrudge them neither their 
salaries nor ilteir existence. And if superintendents refuse to com- 
promise away the higher goals in order to deliver on the special de- 
mand! of ihe most powerful or vocal element, they may find that by ele- 
vating the system as a whole, ihev have carried alt factions beyond their 
narrow interests. They may also find that they are nu longer seen as 
"politicians^'* but rather as leaders. 

Bums calls this "transforming leadership/' He writes. "Leaders 
can also shape and alter and elevate the motives and values and goals of 
followers through the vital teaching role of leadership. . . The 
premise of this leadership is that, whatever the separate interests per- 
sons might hold, they are presently or potentially united in the pursuit 
ol 'higher' goals, the realization of which is tested by the achievement 
of significant change that represents the collective or pcxjed tnieresis 
of leaders and followers/' 

And finally, there is n.utual accountability and rewards, a princi- 
ple that must be built into the educational program (see pp. 18-25. A 
Modest Proposal). There is presently far too much finger pointing in 
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edutation, (kiUeges bhmu* ihv high hcKiU for ^ifnding ihvm siudenlsi 
wiihfitif hiiMc skilU. Hi^h siIknjI ft';iilH r> hUmw junior high s<hcx>l 
ifai ht'i v juniot hi^^h Mh<K>l U iH he rs bl.uiu' t'h tiicntcii v te ;i<h( ts, 
and they, in iiirn. blame the parents (or, ihow who have had s<x ioU>gy, 
blame "sfx iety'M. If you likethene ** rhis-is-ihe-hou;4 -thiii- jac k-biiili" 
stories, they go on: The parents bUune the ^KKird of education who 
blames the sufxTiniendent who blames the princ \] s who bhune the 
teachers— and the t itc h* e>f irtesptnuibiliiy is tlo?»eii But if there is a 
common conimilment to restoring the standards ul exce ihMue to the 
•ichcx>ls, it will hap|>en. We «^hould stop fK>inting and join hands. If 
there is a common enterprise beneficial to all, and if there is mutual 
dependent y. as Burns says, "their fortunes rise;md f:ill togeihei . [and] 
they share the results of planned c h;inge together." 
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The Key Role of the Principal 



principal, n. A |>ei^>n who hd% conirfjlltng uuthotilv or is tn d Iniding 
positirui; a leading prrfmnipr. 

Wrbsiff's Se^^nth \ru> Cnllrsiatf nutiotiary 



VVh lie many elemrncs can contribute to the restoration of stan* 
dards, there is substantial evidf nee ifiat the principal plays a key role. 
In Toward Equal Educatioual Opportunity (a report of the S^'nate 
Select Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity), the pivotal 
role of the principal is highlighted: "It is the principal's leadership 
that sets the tone of the school, the cHiYiate for learning, the level of 
professionalism and morale of teachers, and the degree of concern for 
what students may or may not become. ... If a school . . . has a reputa- 
tion for excellence in teaching, if students are performing to the best of 
their ability, one can almost point to the principal s leadership as the 
key to success." In ralifornia a **School Effe^ livened Study" by the 
State Department of Education concluded, "that at schools where stu- 
dent achievement is higher than might be expected, principals pro- 
vided strong leadership and support." A similar conclusion can be 
found in The School Principal: Recommendations for Effective l.ead- 
ershipr a study by the California Assembly Education Cximmttiecj 
''Principal leadership is directly related to pupil achievement, pupil 
attitudes toward self and school, teacher morale, and parent satisfac- 
tion." 

In a fascinating study titled "Patterns of Black Excellence" (The 
Public Interest, Spring 1976), Thomas Sowell reported on six black 
high schools and two elementary schools noted for consistent c*duca- 
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tional excdkncT. In M ihvu* uhiuAs SoutM found wmt* common 
denommaior^: law and ordtr, i inphasis (in basic iuiiumion u iih stric t 
academic siandarck, tracking by academic ability, and thr chaiacit*r 
and ability of principals. 

Sowell found that **Homc* |of the* prnn if>aU] wcie of heroic dinu*n- 
sions . , . and fithrrs wure simply drdicatt'd rciucaiors " He heard no 
talk of public relations or t^iucational cliches from these fKople. In- 
stead, they were on fire with a dri\e to achieve exiellence in their 
M h<H>ls. If the te^i sccm's slip{>ed, ihev did not lall bac k on the thread- 
bare justifications about the c^uesiionable validity of tlie test oi the 
scxi(H'(ononiic ccnnfxisition of the student b<Kly. No. I hev S4nd we 
mus? do better. We have to work harder. As one print ipal said. " Fven ^ 
ihouch vou are pushing foi ihein. and dving insidefor them, vou have^^ 
to lei them know thai they have to prcnlufe " 

Sowell ref>oris thai in one of these sch<K>ls the fiiituipal's "ine\- 
jH'rience and lack of familiaritv with educaiituial fashions paid off 
handsomely/ The man had piobabh iievei heard of HeilK it Kohl oi 
John Holt: oi if he had. he had the ^funl sense tn igmite thetn. Asa 
result. Itlile St. Au^usiirte llt^h in New Orleans with 7(K) studetits has 
pftnluced rnnic finalists and semifinalisis in the Natiotial Achieve- 
ment Sc holarship program foi black ^j^udents ilian any other sc hool in 
the nation. Sowell c iies a siiuly of unusuallv sin < essful ghetto x hools 
in New Y(nk that found that "the cpialiiv and attitude of theadminis^ 
iraior seemed to be the only real difference" l>eiween lh<*se sc htKjjs and 
the less surcessfid ones. 

All this tf anslates into a need for princ ipals with high exjH'c tations 
for students, leac hers, and themselves. Sc h(M)l leadership shotdd Ik* an 
act of elevation: the elevation of standards, peifortnancc. and s;itisfac- 
tion. 1( is an old axioui that we catuiot ex{K'( t more in jwiformanc e 
or commitment frmn others than we are \* illing todeli\er. But there is 
a tendency among educators to In- excessivelv tolerant of medicKtity. 
We allow |H*oj)le to subsniute effort for results. We ate justly fatuous 
for fashioning "prcKess" objectives rather than "prcKiuct" objectives. 
The mythic al Sisyphus in Hades was condemned forc^vet to roll a great 
stone up a hill only to have it roll down again on nearing the top. Tp 
and down he g(Hs inr all eierniiv. He can ru'ver get the stone to stic k. 
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By mmi schfiul ev«iluuuon &iand;irds, Sii^vphus would be judgt^da s^iu - 

Perhaps the fraternal nature* of our profession is a barrier tocffec - 
live leadership. Lon^-standing relationships and personal fdnii]iarit> 
increase the temptation to lix>k the other way or pui off tough pcTsim- 
nel decisions. Objectivity suffers in the protess. Popularity and affec - 
tion become more important than produc tivity and effectiveness. Indi- 
viduals who yearn to be loved on a day*io-day basis should be disc our- 
aged from entering administration. 

While this is noi the place for a long disc ussion of the essential 
r,aa]icies of iradership, I suspect that there is not nearly as much doubt 
about what those r jalities are as some would have us believe. When we 
wish to excuse a failing we first contrive to make it sc^em imptwibly 
complex, Leadership, like beauty, may be hard to define* but we l.now 
it when we see it. And we are not seeing enough of ii in the nation's 
public schools. 
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A Modest Proposal 

£arly in 1976 the Modesto (California) City Schools embarked on a 
program designed to restore educational siandarJs — and The confi- 
dence oi our clients. The program, 'Academic Expectations and the 
Fourth R: Responsibility," was not offered* nor is it here offered, as a 
cleverly innovative pana^^ea. It was a modest proposal to get back on 
the high road from which we strayed in the mid-196Gs. Most of the 
components, we unbtushingly conceded, represented a return to some 
fundamentals we should never have abandoned. The program also 
anticipated by a year or two some national tretids and legislatively 
mandated state programs. 

W€ began in what may seem to st>me an unorthcxlox manner. We 
publicly documented our shortcomings. More spet ifually, we framed 
the issue as follows: 

1, The incidence of conflict, disruption, and crime in the nation's 
public schools is growing at an alarming rate. This has been 
accompanied by a Meady decline in academic ^performance of 
students, 

2. The public is becoming increasingly concerm*d. 

There is no reason to believe that Modesto will be exempt from 

either the problems or the reaction. 
We then proceeded to provide data that verified that, in fact, item S was 
virtually upon us. 

We followed with a statement of principles; a straightforward re- 
defintlion of what we believed in and stood for. It was our scaled down 
version of the 95 Theses nailed to the door of the Wittenberg Church by 
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Martin Lulhrr. Our \vss ambiiious rt-formation U-gan, in vHect, by 
nailing oui Fi^ht I Ut ihv \<h<Hilhoim' d<Mirs in M<Kh*sU), 

An examination of them- siau-mrnis may giv ihe rt adt r a s,vmv oi 
the tone we wished to set. 

I, It is essential thai a publu ifishtutton dearly dejme li.self: > v 
unequivocally what it believes in and stands for. 
Surely it make?* sennr to begin here. In many schcK>I distric ts there is 
considerable confusitm— not just in the public's mind, but amcmg 
educators themselves— over ihis matter of what we; reaboui. But if the 
public is confused aboui what the sch(K)ls are doing, they are much 
more certain about what rhey want these hoolsio do. We icjok as a slatt- 
ing fxnnt ihe 1976 Ciallup Poll on educ aiion (and there has been Utile 
change in the subsetjueni |K)IIs): 

• 84% of those with children in sch(K)l favored instruciion ni 
morals and moral behavicjr; 

• bb% would send iheir children to schcKils wiih strict discipline 
(cxles and strong emphasis on the ihrcT Rs; 

• ht% didn't think students were rapiired to work hard enough; 

• 96% favored high Mhcx>l graduation requiremenis thai demand 
chat a student be able to read we!I enough to ftillow an insiru< - 
ticm manual, write a letter c^f ^ppUcation using correc t grammai 
and spelling, and know enough aruhmetrc i<i Ik- able to figure 
out such problems as the total square fetM in a rcK)m 

We de< ided to tackle these issues as a starting p< int bcc ause we believed 
they *verr right and because they were supported by the public . whose 
support you need in any reform effort. Finally, we acc epted these views 
for a very prac licaS reawm: Those jjeople who want moral instr^ic tion. 
basic skills, and disc ipline are the same people who pay the bills. At a 
- time when there is little data to prove thai the professionals know best, 
it is a risky pro|x>sition to assume that the p(v)pfe who are paying for 
education don't knc>w what they ate talking abf>uf. It is a worthwhile 
exercise to remind ourselves cHcasionally ^hai these hfM>ls!H'long to the 
people. 

While definitions will vary among schfxi) districts, we ccmfirmed 
the results of the national Gallup poll by sampling the attitudes of 
parents within our own district. But whatever the definition, its par- 
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ticulan should br spr!lc*d que in plain Englisii. Ii does litde lo advance 
public undemanding lo (all bu!^**si mobtlr Ifarning modules or field 
trips exp0^ienttal mttrfat tng with the envuonmeni. Once ilu' defini- 
tions are set, ihey should be bid out publicly ai the beginning of each 
school yeai by the superintendent, with ihe board braced nnd cheering 
at his side: 

This is our program. 

This is what we exptrl in behavior and academic performance. 
This is what happens u> those* who meet our standards. 
This is what happens to those who fail lo meet our standards. 
Ai mid-year we1! tell you how we are doing. 
At the end of the year well tell you how we did, as a distric t and at 
each school. 

These are the people who are in charge, at the district level and at 
each school. 

This process not only defines ihr institution for its clients, but for 
its employees as well. It does not pre< lude other goals for teachers and 
administrators, but it dearlv establishes that those goals must \w in 
addition to, not in lieu of, the district's goals. 

2. The dei^elopment of mponstblf adults is a task requiring com- 
munity commitment. It cannot be left solely to the public 



We felt it necessary to remind the community that the schcxjis are not 
the only public institution receiving tax dollars for the purpose of 
helping children. In loo many communities there is little cooperation 
and coordination among social agencies. On the contrary, there is 
considerable Ixickbiting. buck-passing/ and of>en hostility. Many dis- 
trict attorneys believe they have better things to do than prosecute 
juvenile offenders or parents who refuse to send their children to 
school. Ttfne magazine concluded that the juvenile justice system was 
"a sieve through which most . . . kids come and go with neither punish* 
.ment nor rehabilitation/' Probation officers, mental health agents, 
and social workers have little contact with the schools beyond inform* 
ing them thai the responsibility for "supervision" is being returned to 
the schools. 



schools. 
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A siudy eordvcted in the mriropoliian Porlland {Oregon) area 
demonstrjte.% lhi§ breakdown. The report concluded: 'The juvenile 
court system is especially criiiciied as an institution that deals im- 
potently with s^ere offenders and succwls in convincing juveniles 
thai they have certain rights that carry no commensurate resfxinsibili- 
iie*. County social agencies such as counselors and juvenile homes 
were given low confidence ratings. Pan of the social agency ineffei tivt • 
ness was charged to lack of consistent and conscietaious contact with 
the schools." 

Our intention was not to shift responsibility but to insist upon 
shared responsibility in some areas. Nor was it self-serving. There is 
evidence that more than one community goal iss«»rved by such cocjper- 
aiion. In Alexandria, Vi'^i^inia, the school system, the district at- 
torney's office, and the police department initiated a program in which 
police officers searched shopping centers, parking lots, and residential 
streets for truants. During the first 18 school days, 51 students were 
picked up !n each case, the students were returned to school, the par- 
ents were notified, and a record made by school officials. The district 
allomey said that if a student was picked up three times, charges would 
be filed against the student and his parents. During that short period, 
school truanc y dropped from H% to S% in the secondary s< hcx)U, And, 
pleasant surprise, break-ins and shnplilting declined significantly in 
the city. All that was required was a degree of cwpcTaticm and, it might 
be added, adults acting like adults in the face of children^launiing 
the law. 

On a diffemu level, we were challenging *he community to provide 
recognition to outi^tanding students. In many communities such rec- 
ognition is limited to star athletes. The glory showered upon them 
conveys, intentionally or not, the message that Saturday's hero is more 
imporant than the Monday-through-Friday scholar and good citizen. 
The impressionable young must not be left with the idea that a major- 
ity of adults believe that is so. We found a number of community lead- 
er* anxious to help. Just one example: The editor of the local news> 
paper now provides a regular weekly column listing outstanding stu- 
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denl achievemrnl in speech, art. music , arademic p*'rformanct% stu- 
dent governnient. auenilanre. schcwl service, and other areas. 

3. Tht prmcipal tasks of the public schools cannot bfachin^ed tfa 
disproportionate amount of time and resources must be given to 
mamfammg order. Public schoob are noi obliged to sen*e stu- 
dents who, through persistent and serious acts, disrupt school 
and violate the rights of others. 

It should be kept in mind that we said "serious and |>erHisieni m is. ' 
But with only that caveaC we ivanted ii clearly underMood that chere 
comes a point at which the nhouU must be able to say, " I'ht^ few 
make it impossible to teach the many. They musi go." Uniil the police 
are expected lo teach reading, teachers ?»hould no! be exf>ectt*d (odea! 
with itiminals, Lesi you think that statement overly harsh, examine 
any recent FBI repori: $600mil!son a year in school vandalism; 70.000 
serious assaulis on teachers each year (and many thousands niait on 
students); and more than half of all siTious c rimes in ihe V.H. com- 
mitted by youth aged 10 to 17. 

There has been a gcxxi deal of cant about 'serving the needs of all 
youngsters." The schools never did, and to continue the pretense thai 
they do will only keep us from "serving the needs" cjf most of <he 
youngiiiers. 

4. Parents must consistently support the proposition that students 
have responsibilities as well as rights, and schools have an obli- 
gation to insist upon both. 

When parents arc suing schools to force the promotion of kindergart- 
ners, it is time for a little perspective, In examining sample ccxles of 
students' rights and responsibilities provided by the Onter for l^w 
and Education at Harvard, we found an inlerestingconsistenc^. Virtu* 
ally e\'ery code had a specific and comprehensive compendium of stu- 
dent rights, including detailed appeal procedures and ccjmmitlee 
sttucture. The section on stud^'Ut fesfK>nsibilifies was often no nujie 
than a single |i4uagraph written in gencf.il terms: "Student lights 
also entail res|MHisihilities"; "Resfxinsihilitv is inhetem in thecxerc ise 
of every right/* We thought a greater degree of spec if ic ity and balanct* 
wa$ in order. 

5. High performance takes place in a frameu^ork of expectations. 




It » a useful proposition lo lei people know whai is e xpet tt*d of ihem. 
No one has made thi^rase more persuasively ihan John W. Ctardner. In 
ExceHencCt he writes: 

Standarcb arr rontagiou^. Th^ spread chroughout an organization, a 
group, or a sonny. If an urganiicariDn or group cherishes high iiiaridard^i. 
the behavior of indivsduaU %^ho rnsrr it i% inrviiabiy influenced, Simi- 
larly, if slov^Hnc!^ inffcts a society, if is not rasy for any member of that 
ftocipty to remaiii uninfluenced in his own behavior. 

It is equally important that there be no confusion about the con&e- 
quentres of failure to meet those expectations. If sloth and diligence, if 
mediocrity and excellence^ if disrespect and civility are not received 
.with significantly differem consef^uences, the dtstinrttom between 
ihem will soon be lost on impressionable minds. Standards uiihout 
rewards and consequences are not standards at all. So the trick is not 
only to set standards, but. from top to bottom, to have the integrity and 
courage to enf<iri « ihem. 

6, The full responsibitiiy for learnifis cannot be transf erred from 
the student to the teacher. 
This seemed to us a necessary antidote to the twaddle of ihe mid*Sixti^ 
and early Seventies thai sought to excuse every youthful vxcx-ss aslS 
failure of the *'systt»rn" to resfvmd fo siudetit neetls. All faihite bet ;unc 
institutional failure, convenie^ntly abs^ih ing students (and ni;niy adttit 
a>!lahonitors) of individual resfKHisibilii^ Any iclea or IhhA that was 
difficult to master was dismisMd as "boring" fir ''irrelevant." It s<vmi*<l 
ne%er to occur tc)s<mie that < hilihenarenot thehofqttalifi'.'tf jiidgt^of 
whit h aspet Is of human exfx^rirtKe and knovvliHige an- relcvaiu. It is 
one thing for the rec ord industry and television to {xmdei to the ynnng: 
it i<i quite another thing for txlucacors in dn v). Jr>m*ph Wckk! Krtitc h. 
in his autobiography. MurelJvr.s Than Ofw, Irlls the slor> if a fiercely 
indefxndent English professor at Columbia who had the fight idea. 
His final examination conststt*d of twoquestions wiitienon the bl.u k- 
board. The first C|ut*stinn was, VVhi< h of the n^tpiired readings in this 
loiirsedid you firul least interesting?'" After giving the class adecjiiate 
lime tod(*iniilish stich a congenial topic . he wrote the seccmdcpicstion 



on Ihr blac klxKird: ' To vvhal dcU^ i in xouisrU do ycni *inrihuU' ihis 
lark of intewM?" * 

At ii inoK siibllr IrvH ihvw is a ik imsU iU c niifuNiofi^iwirii tht 
righi of tHliuaiional opfKjriunilv 4ind xhv ri^hi lo an aUi< aiion. While- 
thv srh€x>ls lan esivmi e^tliuiilinnid opiMMcuniiv lo all, ihtv laiinoi 
confer jn t-duralUin on anvoiu\ I hr individual has ihr it'MH)nsibiliiv 
lo make ihe most of ihr oppt)riunii> . K hv diws not, muM noi a!ln\s 
him l<> charge* us with dniyiiig his "righis " 

7. Thrrr is nothing iuhfrrnth Hmifrntftrnlii m requirw\^\tU(ivnts 
to do thwiis thai arv (irmim\trnhl\ hnirfnutl tff fhytfi. 
This was inirnditl m« r< ty as a liifle* M assui am c luf ih<i n a< hris and 
adminisnalors who had innaiiu'd fairhfnl to ihcii callinK li -vas 
m^T^^ary lo rsiablish that undcisKMHl ilic diUrK iuc iHiwccn 
"auihoiily" and thc tharKe-of ' aulhoiiLuianism ' Irvrlcd against mh h 
people by irresjKm^^ibltMriiit s. Aiiihtniiaiianisni is an t xirt'int ; as is 
p< rmis!«iivemss. By ddiniiion, auihoriiv is "ihr rxntis*' of \Hn\T\ to- 
ward snmt morally affirmtil vmi am! in siuh a rtasonablf way as lo 
M'cure* Ifgilimai y through fK^pidai aui^/iancr and s;m< ii<ni.'* 

On the oiher hand, we wanted i(» Mgnal cleat Iv thai we did not 
tounl ii an nnpiilV iode<rn< v oi drnuKiatv to allow < hildreti ui ' do 

iheir own thing/' 

H. hi order for a //rosjram io sH(<frd, // must hr kept fn plate for a 

rrasomblf period of time and bf assured of ( ontniued support. 

despite periodu eritutsfn and ihr lurt of fnddtshness. 
We f\f>ei led rrilic i^ti from xho^v widi heinesi concerns about the di- 
rection we were taking well as those whognri any new rxanif)leof 
common ^iense with incre^didiiy. We askc-d onlv foi hall as mm h time 
lo ?iuccet»d as had been Krantc»d to the previous "innovaiioiis ' before 
ihey were c onct-detl to have faileil. 

The^* were the princ upcm whi< h we* iniende^l to bnild a pio- 
gram. As it turned out. with Mmie minor additions and imKlificaiions. 
they became the Ten Ck>mmandments*' ujwn which the Rev. Jesjie 
Jackson advanced his EXCEL program in 1976. It was a gift we were 
happy to extend to this nanonal program. In return we found chat the 
siaiements had taken oi» an aura of It^inmac y. William Raspberry dis- 
cussed them on ihe editorial page of the Washington Post as "com- 



mon seme things . drirrving of wtdi^ circulation/' Jackson reprated 
Ibcm in hi§ own iyndioiied column and credited their source. As the 
program began to evolve, we were visited by reporters from ihe Chris- 
iian Science Monitor, New York Times, Associated Press, and CBS 
News. This did wonders for the confidence of the *iocals" who seem 
jUwayi to need reminding that taking the lead can be invigorating, 
beady stuff. 

Next came progiam, the machinery that often defeats us. 
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Acdden^ii^ Expectations and the 
Fourth R; Responsibility 

rniirc pnigrum was iin "insidf job." While wt'< liiimccl ncMn ig- 
iniilitv of idtUH (individual pittfs nf ihi* pro^i^nn e iihrr Irad ^nrn or 
wen' fx*ing used elst^whfn ). ihe lombination of Hrmrnis and ihv de- 
tails wm' our ityyn. From Iht* first brwid proiKis^ds lo ihe final 
af>)>roval of every (onifMnemy <|ueMinn, ihe loial siaft had (he op)xn- 
lunily to profxm*. nullify, or nKKlify. Obviously, not everyone agreetir 
Cleriatn elemeni<% <%f ihe program were dropfHil fjeiause of the level of 
opiKisifton. Only those ihai rneived sircnig tnajoriiy approval- were 
developed and implemenu*d. Foruniairly. thost* thai survived were 
the hear! of the program. And. inten-^itini^ly. the udminisirafion did 
not have to work ve»ry hard to sell them. ( This may MTve as one small 
test case to prove the earlier asserijcm that most teachers welrtmie 
leadership directed U)ward a hij^her ^cmL) 

The major elements of the program are presenietl here, as they 
were to our staff and community, in two {xiris: *'A< ademif Kxj:>et ta- 
lions" dealing with subjtxt matter and "The Fourih R: Respmsi- 
biltty'* dealing with student behavior. 

Academic Expectations 

A Basii'SkiiU Compftenty Plan, Grades K through H 

Minimum competencies in math, reading, and writing were estab- 
lished for each grade level.jWe were careful ici define mimmumiompe' 
iencies as **the lowest acct*ptable level of attainment ret^uired for rea- 
sonable progress at the nfxt grade level. " While there are cfrtainly 
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oihfi ddiiiilMHiN, ffii\ one c iiiiii^l th<* inrsvii^r wv wanird icMufucy ic» 
sliidcniib jiid pari'fiis: l^nlrs^ you havr ui Umsi \hvsv skills, you can't 
make* it in a higher gtadc* mxi veai ("Nci kmm\ luigo"). Iralvomadr ii 
t'a^UT fill tcai hcis to axtctM^n ihr ioin{K'irn( v slafc incnts. The fcinpra- 
tioti to MM ihf < (mi|K'i&'fu irs loo low was oflst f hv n n.niiial svsicin of 
ihl'iks and li^ilanrrs, Vhr sixih'^KKlc Icuiirts lold liic lif ih-^iadc 
Itnii hn\. "Ycni unrt v^^nd nu* a kill uiilrss he l.nou s. . . /*Ancl ilic 
fciurth'Kiadc teachers lold the f hir(^jLMad(' fcac hers, and m> on. 

'I hr J om|K'ffn( ji's ivfif wiiffcn as s^k^ if ic skills «h kn^nvl^d^l^ No 
nunini<al!y siaict! ji;iadf -Icvrl riiuivalfiiis ucic ijs<il (Uiscd on out 
('X|K'rii ii< r thai inditairs dial iMrcnis pich i loknou what fhcii (tiild 
lan trad iaih(*t than >K'in^ told tic is icattin^ ai Wr woikcd haul 
at stripping ihi* ccmifK'ifMcy stalnnrnts of icrininolo^v that sr<in(Hl 
certain to \k' niisundersiocHi or unknown by |>ari'nis|for rxaniph-, ihe 
math leachets had lo give up 'le^ioupin^" for plain, ohj "l>i>n<m- 
inx"). All of the i oii^jHlenc ies for all die ^lade !<'^< ls weie repio- 
diiiiii tn a handlMK)k disnilHU<^i to every fxirenf in diedisirii i. Posters 
uiih the apprr>prrate grade-level i orn|K'f<'n( ies were placed in everv 
rlassffKim in the distric t. We ha\e\et lo hear from anvone who ( lainis 
he didn f knrm afK>ui the program or die exfH'c rations. 

Simlenis are lesfetf twice a vear. A mid-vear standardized test (th<' 
Cioniprehensi\e I'est of Basic Skills) js iiv^hI as a Mfeenitij^; lechnicjue 
ft»r immediate c^tification of artainmerir of reading arui math com- 
peieitties fm all students at or alxive ^lade level, Otn assumption is 
that Htudentsi Moriii^ r.: this level have alreaciv surpa^^sed thedistric t\ 
minimum c omiK tenc ies, whic h arc wrirren Ih'Iow grade level. In the 
firM year of restiriji':, approximaieU of ihc siuderiisai each grade 
level scored at or afM>ve gracfe level, Only thos<' students coring Ik'Iow 
grade le\c*l are ref|iririt! tc^ take the vear-end (!isirict c ritcTioriMrfei* 
ericetl test for ceriificatKm of minimum < f>mf>etenc ies. If a student faiU 
in a <om{KMenc v area, we id low that student's teac hei tocertifv that the 
5itudem dcH s. in fac i. have those c omjH teric ies. The teac hei must fne- 
M'nt a substantial bcnlv of regrrlar c hiss work lo show that the strrdc*nr 
ha% N*eri jwrforrnihg alxive the {orn{x*teru\ Ie\el for a reasonable 
|>ertcHi of time. The final de< isiori rests with thes< licnd princ ipal. I liis 
i% not an eleveruh-hchrt cop-out. Rather. is recognition that testing 
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h ncit d iKflvi I s< iftur, rs|>f( ^iillv vvht*n iipplicd um hililrrn in rh<* pri- 
mary and inU'niuHiiiiH* Kfadt's. 

The ass«snunt of urinnR rwjiiirrs a s{k*€ iul word. Beginning; wiih 
grade 4. we have chosfn lo assv^s wtiling skills by having siiidrnis 
write, not by objective ivsts, We take a writing sample on a given lopie 
from every student, The papers are read by teiw hers on a distric i wide 
basis. Ea< h paper is given a "holistic '* reading and is storc^ti by two 
teac hers. Tsing spe< ific c riteria, eac h teac her assigns a numeric al sc ore 
ro the pafjer. H there is a difference of greater than two |>oints (on a 
scale of 0 to 9). a third teacher reads and scores ihr f)a|x*r. I he two 
closest scores determine the final evaluation, If ajnifx^r is below the 
compeK iH> level, a final reading ismade for the pui|M)seof niaikinga 
s()erific diagnosis shn i to be in leinediaiion. Fverv leachtT ii] the 
district has Ix^'n trained in this prcK(*ss, 

Once ihr Basic -Skil^ C.oo!|H*tency Plan was instiiiiied, we found 
it nemsarv to answer the legitimate cpiestion. "Is this <dl vou ex|H'ci 
of students?" Our answer, of coiirse, was no, I his was an attempt to 
plaiea flcKJi under ever\ student without plac ing a ceiling ove r any 
sttfdent. We reinforced this with the development of distric t am- 
tinuums in trading, writing, and arithmetic. I'hese uintinuuins laid 
out the range of skills for eac h grade level— well Inyond the nuninunn 
comfK'tenc^ level. It should fx* added that these coininuums did not 
go the way of most sue h doc nments. Thev wen not filcul awav, IVac h- 
ers are refjuire^d to maintain a continiajm on each student, mark the 
skills taught and those mnsirrcd bv tfie student. At the end of the year, 
the teacher sij4ns th** continuum, prc^ems it to the principal. wh<»ie- 
vi^'ws and signs it. and then forwaids it to the appropriate leacliei at 
the next grade level 

It is worth noting that we intentionallv piovided for comfu tenc u*s 
M everv jG^rade level and an annual assessment. We wante d no gaps in 
accountability, either for students or staff. 

Hemrdmtum and Retrntum 

Promotion is now determined solely on the basis of altaimnent of 
the miniminn £om|)eten<ies in reading and arithmetic . (At piesent, 
students are tiot retained if they fail only the writing comfM^te nc v.) A 
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^udifnt may not bt^rrtainrcTmnrt'than iwire in grades K ihmughH. For 
obvious rrasons, most retentions take plate in grades 1 ifirough 6, 
Junior high s^chooi sludenu (in our distric i. gradi^s 7 and 8) who havr 
already been retained iwice and are siill below rompeieno' levels arc 
pr(^animed inio sperial remedial classes. In all cases, the student's 
compeiency test daia« including clearly tdrniificd areas of deficiency, 
are forwarded to the student's next teac her. 

Parents are informed of test results and necrs&ary remediation both 
by mail and in parent conferences with teachers. Test results, pre- 
scribed ^|mediation, and vn-ification of parent conference^ are all 
dcKumented and signed on permanent records thai are maintained 
throughout the student*s attendance in our district. 

It is one of the bonuses of dealing with problems that a solution 
in one area invariably suggests a required remedy in a related area. We 
found very little resistance from parents during competency con- 
ferences, In fact, we were surprised by their support. In only one area 
was there an expression of di&sattsfaclion: Many had been misled by 
Iheir child's gracies in reading and arithmetic and expected no dif- 
ficulty on the compeiency tests. This brought an initiative from staff 
to de^'elop district criteria for grading in the basic skill areasp Teach- 
ers and principals are presently formulating such a policy. 

A Specialized High Srhool Graduation Plan 

Upon entering high school, students, with the approval of their 
parents^ are required to select one of three curriculum plans: academic, 
vocational, or g^eral. Each plan carries with ira set of special course 
requirements beyond the general education courses required of all 
fttudents. For example, students in the academic plan are required to 
take additional math and science and a fourth year of English. While a 
stucient's choice of plan is not irreversible, any change of plan requires 
parental consent. 

Competency-Based High School Graduation 

The annual assessment of competency in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic be^un in grades K through 8 continues during the fresh* 
man and sophomore years of high schcx>l. However, there is no mid- 
year standardized test or teacher verification in high school. Ck>m- 



petemy is ha«*tl M»li*Iy cm vriir-<*nd t riifrifm-r<*ft'n*nn*il u-sis. Snidcnis 
bc*l(iH' icmi|K'irnc V Ifvt l in iiny *iM'U an* entnlltHi in an appropriaU' tv- 
twdUl ihtss following a jiurt-nt <<infrrriu c. 
- " nurmjEfrhe junior yrar all suicWnis art* ntpiirtd in uikv a ^KiiitTv of 
rcnnjX'U'niy ivsis in the five grnt*ral (thiratiu^i areas rt'f|uiict! (if ail Mu- 
dt*ni% regardlr«i.s of their ( hoiu' of graduation f^lans. I hoM' mvas arr 
Knglish {iniludini^ txith reading and untin^). niaih. MKial siicncc. 
sc irncc, and health. 

If a student fails any area, lie is leipiired. followin,^ appro;)iiate 
renuitiation. lo retake the test in his senior vear. Kxams in all live 
areas must be |kiss«hI prioi m graduation. Nt> siutlent is granted a di- 
ploma wiihotn ai( uinidating a s|M'< ified funnlM't nf nnus. ( onipleting 
nuv of the graduaiiun f^ans. ancf passing all uinifK'temv tests. 

As with the K through 8 piogratn. all nl thvM' ret|iniements have 
had wide distribution in student and fKireni band>KK>ks and on dass- 
r<Knn }K>sirrs. 

Taken as a whole, we fx lieve iIu m- niaj<« < <»in|xinents aildiess the 
siu(fent*s acadensic d. fic ienc ies. 

The Fourth R: Rr5ipon<iibslily 

Wfiilfft Sitide'Pii Condtdti ( ndrs, K through 6 and 7 ihrouiih IJ 

Written student londuii to It s v< ifing ff>rih suulent rights, re- 
s{xinsibilities, and s^x^f ific infraftirnis anil fheit (oiisefjuenies have 
twrii develn{Kil foi glades K thnnigh r» and 7 through 12 I heunlesare 
written in vei y s]Wi ifit terms, (ioininnn foi ins nf ini^ onduc t are listed 
and i learlvdefineii. fhetfrnsiciuent rsnf a fiist inftac lion and lefieaietl 
infrmtirms are sfx'lled out. The ftn us is tm infra< iion*i of m hool lules. 
I heie is no attempt to lec iie* the i riininal c cnfe. Howt'\ef, n is < learly 
stati^f in thec^Kles that a< is that areciiines outside ol Mhr>o! aiecnn- 
HiderH (limes in Mhool, .ind ihey are oeaied stmilailv. ()hvi<iuslv. 
there are differences h< twern the K through Hand 7 thfough IlitcKies* 
imiuding appropriate language. 

The tonduc t uKle handb^Kiks were disirihuted to everv student in 
ihe dintrid and inehidnf a verification nl leceipi to fx signed by the 
parrni^ and returned to ih(^ s< hrxd. 
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''Ciiizemhip Au ountability" 7 through 12 

The ronduct ccMir for gradcsi 7 throiigh 12 inc ludt-s u provisiion for 
o^alu^ung student innlasii citiien&hip. ihin^ xmilonw gutdeiim's. 

teacher assigns a quarterly citinmhtp tnark in addition to ihe stu* 
dent^il academtr grade. The guidelines are in areas we wished to treat 
differently thandis< ipline: tardinevi. failure tonuri deadlines, coining 
to c lass unpre|)ared, failure to romplete assignments, etc . Based ufKUi 
iho&e guidelines, teachers i cnild award a mark of outstanding* ai cept- 
able, or unsaiisfauory. 

If a student nTei%i^ two or more marks of unsatisfai lory in a single 
quarter, certain privileges, sue h as p;ir8ic ifxition in athieiti s, are with- 
held for the following quarier. Fach t|uarter (onstiiules a fresh start 
and students may regain their {uivileges hy improving their citi- 
zenship. 

There were more than a fe%v teac hers who thought that grading c iti- 
xenship according to such standards was tmnecrss;iry, beforcMhe sys- 
tem was tested. Their contention was that stu^{^nts wouldn't take it 
sertouBly. It took the rcwnal of only a few fullfiacks, first truivi()Cters. 
song leaders, club presidents, and c ommenc ement f>articipants toe cm- 
vince them othc rwise. To most, the linking of c iti/enship lo privileges 
seemed overdue. 

Eduralinf^ for Respon^ibtltiy, K thrauji^h 6 

If older students are to be held accountable for certain kinds of 
behavior, it is tmportaiu that 4he> lir givefi the ijp|>ortunit> to leain 
and understand that behavior while young. While it H-asimce j)ossible 
to assume thai most stucients broughi c ertain sharc^i %'ahu's with them 
to school, it is no Icmger so. ff weex{>c*ct the reflecticm of certain values 
ill students* behavior, we must be cettain that ihey havelKcn <*xf>osed 
to those values. ' 

Toward thatc*nd, the elementary c utriciilum now inc hides a "char* 
acier education" program. The instiuciion deals in a systematic and 
4JevelopmentaI way with "consensus values": courage and ccmvic- 
ticms. generosity and kindness. iuHtesty, honor, justice and toIc»tance, 
use of time and talents, and others. 

iBy rejecting anv further exfx*r$mc»nfattcm with "valuers ctariitca- 



lion.' wt'did iifii mm iiiHlradt()hravy-liutKU*df(mr-ft'. Any fair- 
minded |K*is<Hi wild icKik \hv umv in t xatninc ihr niaiiTiaK. ihf objcc • 
fivt's. and ihr inantu i «f pTt-M-itluiion would laii^h at \hv c haigt* of in- 
doctrination, llic program is simply prcdic aic-d on ihv M'lvi thai thviv 
arrscsll umv valiirs upon whic h all rt'aMinablr {H^ipU* l an aj^rtr. 

A (iommufitty Coftsnritum for Drahn^ 
with Sfftous Youth Prohlrms 

This iisfM'c I of ihv program is still nioir a ho\n* than a r(Miit\ , Our 
critic i)%ms havr fxTii better undt'isUHHi than nuf ^fiais. \\V have pio- 
p05t^ a standing f oinmittcf of kry adniinisitators from thr si Ii(K))s. 
firobation drparimtrnt« mental health agt*ncy. welfare department, 
police department, juvenile courts, and other agencies wurking with 
ihe young. The committw*s role is to provide a forum for airing 
preikent concirns. defining responsibilities, and exploring areas <if 
greater ccxjperaticm. The goal is to prevent c hildren frcnn falling into 
the cracks between a confusing myriad of agencies. 

A few meetings have fx-eii held, a tew ge*iures made (not all 
friendly), but we are stiii a long way from ativihitig like a genuine 
commitnitv consruifum. 

Those ate the broad oullines of out efforts fo fetlefiiie oui selves 
and iht programs we hofje match our thetcnic. We are piesetitiv at 
work on cither things. We are in ihe first suigesof a staff development 
program designer! to rc^stoie print ifxils as cutticulum leadeis— prin- 
i i|>;i|s as "master teac hers" who know g(x>d teac tiing when thev see it 
and who j<rc' ccmunttled lo tolerate nothing less We have negotiatai 
the right to apptove c ouises for sidan sc hedulc- advancement and will 
no longer accc^pt crnlits tiot ciirec tly related lo a teachet's classrcHHn 
a^igtitneiit. \c*xt yeai wc- will Ix-gin to tiain tlie teac hets in cnu com- 
Ix»ns:itorv educaticm schcKils in the firincifiles ol direct instruction. 
We ^ire b«iter of! than we wc ie and we aie gomg logci unn h In tter. 
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A Final Personal Word 

T^ht^rr will bf \hnsv wha finish ihv final y^a^r of this fasilxif k u iih 
btcKK) in ibdr ryt^. I'hvs will hiivr plowinl ihnnt^h IO,()(K) wnrd> in 
search of one they could areepi. Ii may Ix* ihai ihey find ihe (onien* 
lions anCedihiviun or dimply wrong. Or. it ;nay he fhar wlure I «^ 
problem!! ihey siee none, 11 rhe former, wha? answer < an I cjffer? Snrrly 
none ihai would (M'rMiade them ai this {K>inf. If. however, it is that 
things twrm finer fiom their vantage fK)inl, f <an only stigK^ M ihal I 
live in Clulifornia wht'ie ihe fnluie comes e arlier. And sin<e 10% of all 
Amcrtfunf^ live Ime, I may be pardnnetl Un my senst* of concern and 
urgency. 

To ihose who hiive been c arrieri atcmg by che hofK* of findin^ somr 
answers, I irusi you have not come away empty-handed. 
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Schools imJioyt Prt^wly Tuts: Hopt 

TIM 6ts1 Kt0 Stcrtt of ifM Ptit 1.900 iu)% 
VMM Aft SMdy fof lta4mft^p in f ducjti«« 
Opt* ldttc*ti<w: Pfomi f imi Probltflis 
Hff©f«ii»ct ContractiRg: IWkj Pfofits M«t? 
Too imy Uii^: FKt ot fiction? 
»o* Sdtools Cm A4>pty Syfttms AinlysfS 

CiscipliA* Of CHmttf? 
9. twn^ STSttwi for tht Futu/t 

10. WHO SlK»^ Go to Coltefff? 

11. Af^nia^vc SeM>U m AcfioA 

12. What Do Sf»^ts l^ifly W»)t? 

Hov to Adiim Aaoiuit«J>aity tn fh« Pkblk 

IMtd; A Ntw Kind of Ttic^r 
I«foiitt1io« SoyrcfS ind Strvtcts m Educatjon 
Sy^ttiiitic Tfeiniuni A^t ldu€itio« 

$iK OifftrtffCH in Lcifii^ to Stid 
h Crutivity T«ichs^? 

Tfcf Ifrdd^ S^fKKH: Wt^tnct? Whit? WftilMt? 
FuMisi^: OOA t Ptrtsli 
l5ttatH>» for a Pi«w SocmIv 
TH« Disii ill fducatfOff it 0utsfd« t[i« Ciissroom 

27.*T1ki Uv*l^ SMeimr iRToira 
21. £^itH>ft for i QUsb*^ Soci«ty 
29. Ctn Intffligffnct B« Ttiiifit? 
30 How to IfcocBUff a 6oo^ Sclool 
31. IR Ittittfi TUf Adoincfnt s Sfrualt for 
ifidtpandtfict 

Effactivf T»K^m| Daitirffittd kh<>o! 
Tlif Art of Foflowtfship (What Mapp«ntd to 
til \nm$1} 
LaacStfl iiw witH Crms 
iarsHalitnc Cowimuiity Laadarshtp to- S«p{>orf 

Pi»blfc Srffoofs 
Pmptrii^ gditcatiOAal tt«krs fUtw Cfulltnits 
and Mtv PtrspKtim 

Gtntni Iducation Tha Search for a ft^tionala 
Thi HMimt Ua4tf 

PlfliiHitfltflfy Prt>cfour«: Too! of Uadarship 
AphonsAS on Education 
Kbtricitian Aattrican Styft 
Optional Altifnativf Po^fk: Schools 
MotivitkM and l«a;nf!v in School 
tnfOTMl iaamtr^ 
Lwifini Wit^t a Tftachar 
Vfo^nca m tka Schoois Causae arm Ramtdtas 
Tfca khoors laspoosfbiiity for Sai Education 
T^a« Viaws of Cosipataocy Sasad Tatchar 
Idvejtiof!' i fhtor^ 

HiTM imn ef Compatttity laud Ta^chir 
fduoifiOfi: II y^i^arsity of Houiton 
T^ff of CowpttaAcy-Sastd laKhar 
«€JtkM: lir Usivtnitjr of liadfaAa 
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51, A Imiwfsity for fha World Th» Unittd 
maans Plan 

52 Ofko«, the Enwronmatit and Cdacatton 

53 TransptTfOflil Psjfcholofy tn Education 
54, S4m«lafjoft Gamas for tha Classroom 
55 School Volimtaars: Who Ma«d$ Thtm? 

56. iqaity m School ftfiaiKfftg: Full Stafa FufidfiTt 
57 Equity m School ftnincrni: District Powtr 

Eqaaltnr^ 
51 C«T!p«tar m tha Sch<K>l 

59 Thf Upl Rfghts of Studants 

60 Tha Wofd Gama: Improvini Cowmunications 

61 Hjniijf^ tha Rait of Your ifft 

62 Tha Pfopla and Thair Schools Community 
Participation 

63, Tha aattk of tha fCanawtia Covnly 

64 Th# Community as Tasl&ook 

65 Sfudtnts Ta^f! Stu<}fnfs 

66 Tht Pros and Co«$ of Ahifity Grouping 
6? A Co^stfvaftva Alttmativa School Tha 

A^ School in Cuptftirro 

68 Hm liuch Ara Our Young P^pfa laamif^? Tha " 
Story of thf «lattonal Assassmant 

69 Diwrifty m Highar Education Raform in 
the Col!a|as 

70 Oramatrcs in tha Classroom Kaldng lassorn 
Com« Alivf 

71 Tanhai Cmm and Insirvica Education 

72 Altlrf^attvts to Growth: Educiitiofi for a 
Stablf Socifty 

73 Thomas Jaffarson and tha Education os a 
Naw Nation 

71 Thrat Urly Champions of Education: ianjamift 
FranJilm. Baniamm Rush, and h^oah )fi9b$\9T 

75 A History cf Compulsory Education Laws 

76 fhi Amrrican luchir 1776-1976 

77 Tha Urban School SuparintfNJancy A Cantury 

af^d a Half of Chai^a - 

78 Pnvata Schools: From tha Putims to tha 
Present 

79 Thf Paopit ami Thair Schools 

80 Schools of thf Past A Traasury of Photographs 

81 Samm Kaw Issua in Amancan Education 
12 Comp«tars m tha Curricylum 

33 Tha Lagal Rights of Taachars 

84 taarnmg m Iwo languagas 

54S Laarning in Two Languagas (Spanish fdrtion) 

85 Catting It All Togithar Confluatit EducatKW 

86 Silant languagf m tha Classroom 

87 Multtathmc Education- PrKficfts and >oiiiisas 
SI How a School Board Oparita* 

£19 What Can Wa laarn from fha Schooli of China? 

90 Education m South Africa 

91 What iVf taamfd AlKJtft Vtluts Education - 

92 Tha AtHisas of Stindardizad Tasting 

93 Thf Usts of Staitdardirad Tasting 

94 What tha Paopla Think fhair Schools 
OaMup's FiitdiRgs _ 

95 OtUmng tha Basics of Anwrican Education _ 

S^i^icte back cov«r for prices. 



Fasth£M:k Titles 

(€&fitmtmi from to* c(mf) 
K. Soi» RfKtiCil Uwf of L«imf#| 
17. 1M7-1977 A Dtc«4t of CHm^ tn4 

Si. Urn FatiBi of lucfm Hmm in Aivtf ic? 
99. Colioctlw 8»ipMifi| ki fh»^t£ SetHM>ls 
I0& Km to lutflvi^ia Umtig 
tot IWndMsm: A CoMMiiiity $c}k»I for tte 

tU. Affa^ E^a4^ in PtiiMtlpfiM 

101 Tti^ »itfl ffki 

IM, CarMf u»CiHtoa: An Opoo door ^fcy 

I0& TliGoodliiii^ 

106^ Lm i« mo Corr^liHK 

107. Fostarli^ • PimUstic Socitty Tfiroa^ Muftt- 

101. iloeitioii and tUt Bmn 
IQ% loMlN^ Tit Firtt S<sk in Ithication 
lia SflKtiHf failmttoMl Mattrii^s 
UL Tttcte faK{^orNiMt THrott^ CMcm\ 

111. PUm and S^acts: Uviroo«i«ital PsyeHolofy 

inldocatioti 
Hi Artist! as ToKfltfs 
tic Usia^ b{« Piiying in tHa C^sroom 
U& K anapw aw t by O^lactfvtt m t^t SctKwIs 
Ilk Carotiiiaiits: A iiaiv Diiaama lof 



117 Taachtf CtAltfS-WNfi. What. Wf«y? 
lit. Casa for Compttai^-Bittd Edttcafion 
119 TaacOing ih9 Gifttd and Talantad 
1?0. Pi^ants Ktva fiigffls. Too' 
121 Stttdtfit Di&€ipf^na and tN Law 

122. Briiith SclNK>ls and Oors 

123. O^li'Slati Isssfs in Edscftton 

124 ttainitraammf: lirfh^ Rtpiar and ^lai 
education 

125 Earfy Fiald fxptfi^icas in Taachtr Education 

126 ^sdfot and Tsacl^ AttantHtim 

127. fl^tinf Ctntfra in Eftmtntaiy Scfml 
121, A Priniar on Piagat 

129. TN SastOfati<m of ^andafds THallodailo Plan 

130. Daail^ iritll Stftss: A Cl^lt^t for Educaton 
131 Futi^istits and Education 

132, Hew Pafint-Tmliaf Confaftncas Build 

Piftf^fihips 
113. Earfy Cftildhood EducatiCM): Foundationi 

for Ufafoot Itaming 

134. Taacfli^ mui tht Crtalion/Evotulion^ 
Contfovtriy 

135. PifforiMnca Evaluation of Educational 
Parsonnal 

136. WrttfRg for Edi^ition Joumals 



Th^ faslback and others in the series are mack available at bw cost throush the conthbu 
tkm$ o< the f^i Delta Kappa Educattonal Foundation, established in 1966 with a bequest by 
G^oroe H Rcavis. The foundation exists to promote a better understanding o( the nature oi 
th9 eoicative process and the relation o^ education to hun^an welfare. It operates by subsidiz 

authors to wnte fastbacks and monographs in nontechnic^ lar^uage so that beginning 
teachers and the general poWic may gain a better understar>ding of educational problems, 
Contrft>ut)orts to the endcAfment should be addressed to the Educational Foundation, Phi 
Delta Kappa," Eighth and Union; Box 789, aoomington, IN 47402. 



AM 136 fMtbackf (m^ bdiuSns ^ or 1^845) can be piirchMed for $49 ($41.50 
to Phi DdCa Km0P9 mtwbMl 

SirS^ copies of (aslbdck§ av^ 7St (60c to members). 

Other quantity discounts for any titW or comb^rk^tion of titl(>s are 

Number of Copks Nonmember Prkre Member Prke 

10— 24 48« copy 4.S€ copy 

25^ 99 45€/copy 42^^copy 

100-499 42« copy 39C copy 

500-999 39C copy 36C copy 

1 .000 or more 36C copy 33« copy 

Prices are subject to change without notice 

A $1 handling fee will be charged on orders undrr $5 if payment is fK)f enclosed Wiana 
residents add 4% sales tax. 
FRK ^ DELTA KAPPA, Bghth and UnKjn, Box 789, Bloominglon. IN 47402. 
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